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pocket-book, my watch, a compass, loose change, and
my forged passport. My two friends were brought down-
stairs and similarly denuded of their possessions. Up-
stairs a separate squad examined the lodgers. Themistocle's
mother and sister were given chairs in the hall and told
not to move. Presently Themistocl6 himself was led in
between two policemen.

Whoever the informer against us had been, it had not
been Themistocle. His thick spectacles were broken : his
nose was bloody : his hair rumpled : his collar burst:
his clothes torn : he looked as if someone had been rolling
him in the gutter.

The Dog Collar Man formed us up in a little procession :
first went two policemen to clear the way through the
crowded streets to the Central Civil Jail, then came two
weeping women, a trembling waiter, two stalwart young
Englishmen in stockinged feet and shirt-sleeves, and a
seedy-smart individual in a bowler hat no longer worn
at a rakish angle : each of us was held by two guards :
behind us marched the triumphant Dog Collar Man.

To my surprise the Jail was clean, and fitted with the
most modern appliances for the registration of criminals.
Our finger prints were taken, we were photographed,
weighed, measured, medically examined, card-indexed,
and then locked away in the cells of prisoners awaiting
trial. My room contained a bed, a table, and a chair, all
very solidly made and designed to withstand any access
of despair on the prisoner's part. The electric light in the
ceiling was covered with wire netting. Walls and wood-
work were of a neutral colour. The windows, which were
barred, had a convenient arrangement for regulating
ventilation. The heavy door was provided with a sliding